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FIRST STATE FAIR IN INDIANA. 

INDIANA'S first fair was held in Indianapolis, October 19-23, 
1852, on the old military reservation, west of West street, now 
known as Military Park. It was largely through the efforts 
and influence of Joseph A. Wright, then governor of the State, 
that the institution was brought into being, and the hearty re- 
sponse when the movement was once under way showed that 
the time was right for the focussing of the State's industries. 

The newspapers, which at that day reviewed local affairs but 
sparingly, devoted an unusual amount of space to advertising 
the fair both before and during its progress, and the following 
extract from an editorial shows the hopeful enthusiasm that 
greeted the occasion: 

"A just pride in the utility and greatness of their pursuits 
will be generally infused among our farmers, mechanics and 
manufacturers. Standards of excellence in stock, of utility in 
machines, and of true taste in the elegant articles of comfort and 
luxury will be fixed in the minds of all. Progress in their re- 
spective pursuits will take the place of indifference in their 
minds. A laudable ambition to have the mantel decorated with 
a silver cup will actuate all, and thus feeling and acting, who 
can calculate the ultimate result?" 

The people responded no less enthusiastically. By that time 
railroad communication was established to Madison, Terre 
Haute, Lafayette and Peru, and with the eastern counties by 
the Bellefontaine and Indiana Central (Panhandle) roads. These 
admitted of easy access to the capital from the various sections 
of the State. Half rates were given; the plank roads let animals 
pass free of toll, and the exhibits and the crowds came. 

There were 1365 entries, with quite a showing of improved 
agricultural machinery. Among the greatest curiosities of the 
time were three sewing-machines (the Home, Wilson, and Sing- 
er). There was much live stock exhibited, especially hogs, 
sheep and cattle, and of the latter the Durham were by all odds 
the most in evidence. By reason of this feature the attendance 
was augmented by many stockmen from Kentucky. According 
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to the report of one paper, there were about 15,000 visitors the 
first day; on the second 25,000, and on Thursday, the third day, 
there were more people in town than the grounds could hold, 
and the other shows outside caught the overflow. 

Among other features there was an address on Thursday de- 
livered by John B. Dillon, the historian; and Friday and 
Saturday plowing matches were held out on Calvin Fletcher's 
farm. The gate receipts at twenty cents a head, for the five 
days of the fair amounted to something over $4,600, which, ac- 
cording to the local papers, not only defrayed expenses but al- 
lowed the return of $2,000 that had been borrowed of the State. 

Altogether it was undoubtedly the liveliest week Indianapolis 
had ever known. In anticipation of the unusual crowds, side 
shows, great and small, flocked hither, all eager to catch the 
surplus Hoosier small change. The "Yankee" Robinson's 
"Athenaeum," otherwise vaudeville troupe, gave three perform- 
ances daily in a tent near the fair grounds, and Wells' Minstrels 
lured the crowds with time-honored jokes and burnt cork. A 
man named Diehl put up what he advertised as an "enormous 
pavilion" near the State House, where he let off fireworks a la 
Pain of modern pyrotechnic fame. 

Toward the last came P. T. Barnum's Museum and Menagerie. 
Then there was a "grand exhibition of the World's Fair" — a re- 
production by illuminated views of the famous Crystal Palace 
exposition; "Beard's Hoosier Panorama of 'Paradise Lost'," at 
one of the churches, and divers other catch-pennies. 

Added to all this the Democrats had a big torch-light proces- 
sion which was to close with speaking at the Wright House where 
the New York store now stands. The Whigs, however, object- 
ing to the Democratic program, gathered in numbers to howl 
down the speakers, and pandemonium resulted. Out of this 
affair a difficulty sprang up between George G. Dunn and W. A. 
Gorman which all but resulted in a duel. 

The original intention, out of deference to the other leading 
towns of the State, was to shift the fair from place to place, 
giving Indianapolis every third year. In accordance with this 
idea Lafayette had it in 1853 and Madison in 1854, but this plan 
proved financially disastrous, and it was finally decided to hold 
it permanently at Indianapolis. 
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Plan of First State Pair Grounds— now Military Park, Indianapolis. See p. 144. 



